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a member of the Mechanics' Institution, which then, as now, was
one of the great educational forces in the town. It had a well-
stocked reference and lending library, a fine reading room, and it
was the centre of many social and humanitarian activities. It was
also warm and comfortable. No one ever got better value for the
small annual subscription charged for membership of the Institu-
tion than myself, for in its hospitable rooms and in the reference
library of the University College I spent hundreds of industrious
and profitable hours.
My reading during this period was both extensive and hap-
hazard. Scores of books that I went through were out of date,
and I frequently missed those that were the recognized authorities
on the subjects that I studied. Not more than a few of the books
that then aroused my special interest need be mentioned here.
Spencer's First Principles I read several times, and at the end I even
deluded myself that I understood it. I also went carefully through
his Sociology, Social Statics, Man versus the State, Education, The
Data of Ethics, and many of his shorter essays. I worked at Mill's
Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, for no other
reason than that I had heard it highly commended by a lecturer.
Much of my reading at this time was on subjects connected with
the theory of evolution, which was then arousing keen discussion,
and Darwin's Origin of Species and The Descent of Man, as well as
the writings of Huxley on the subject, claimed my special interest.
The sciences of astronomy and geology also made a strong appeal
to me, especially the former, and I read most of the available
popular material concerning it. I do not know any study more
likely to develop the imaginative faculties of a young person, to
awaken in him a sense of reverence for the majesty of the universe,
or to give to him the quality of a becoming modesty, than that of
astronomy; but I had to abandon my study of it for lack of a mathe-
matical training, and I had to forsake geology because I could not
afford the expense of necessary field-work. Sir Charles Lyell's
Antiquity of Man, Sir E. B, Tylor's Anthropology and Primitive
Culture, and all the works of Clifford and Tyndall, especially the
latter's famous Belfast Address, occupied my attention, and I was
specially drawn to the writings of Sir John Lubbock.
Looking back on this period of mental voracity, and on the
attempt I made to acquaint myself with what the best minds of the
age were thinking on the subjects that interested me, I realize how
much misdirected energy was used, and I am regretfully conscious